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ABSTRACT 

In the first section of this paper it is pointed out 

that the institutional environment of a university dramatically 
shapes the identity of its school of education. A description is 
given of the environmental conditions of the University of Rochester 
(New York) which most influence the character of its education 
school: (i) the institution is private and financially secure; (2) it 
has^a tradition of "corporate** or top-down governance; (3) it 
deliberately maintains a small size (for a university) in order to 
foster interdependence among its units; and (4) it pursues 
distinctiveness through selective focus rather than breadth of 
offerings. The "arts and sciences" character of the university has a 
significant influence on its Graduate School of Education and Human 
Development (6SEHD). In the second section of this paper, a 
discussion is presented of the arenas in which this university 
orientation has the greatest impact on 6SEHD: (1) the mission or 
special emphasis of 6SEHD; (2) the character and composition of its 
faculty^ (3) shifts in program emphasis^ and (4) shifts in its 
research and development activities. Appended are a discussion draft 
off the_ character and mission of 6SEHD and a brief paper responding to 
the CED/Urban League's "Call to Action," a report urging all major 
segments of Greater Rochester to improve educational opportunities 
for city school children. (JD) 
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PURSUING PRQg^SSSI ONAE SCHOO L RELEVANCE 
WITH AN^TS^AND^GLENGE S ORIEN TATION 



iNiHODUefiON AND OVERVIEW 



^?_P?'™?^_???™pii*5n behind this paper, and I suspect the other 

papers in this session, is that the institutional environment 
surrounding a particular school of education dramatically shi^e^ what it 
does and how it rationalizes what it does, "Schools of Education in 
Hesesardrttaiversities" is a widely referenced but largely unexamined 
stereotype i^icfa masks fundemiental differences among them in missions i 
structures, operations, and potential as models for all schools of 
education^ in particular, the "host" university is as great a 
determiner of the "saga" of its school of education as are external 
developments in the field of education. The context of the "host" 
combines with developments in the "field", influencing the opportunities 
for and paths of development. 

Four interrelated features of the University of Rochester combine 
to shape the character is its school of education. The institution is 
private and financially secure^ it hera a tradition of "corporate" or 
tbp-d<mn governance; it deliberately maintains a small size (for a 
university) in order to foster interdependence am its units; and it 
piu^sues distinctiveness through focus rather than breadth of offerings. 
These "host factors" are being played out in a time of heightened, 
perhaps even unprecedented, concern on the part Oi civic, business, and 
academic leaders about the performance of educational institutions. 



In the first part of this paper are briefly described those "host 
factors", i.e. I the major features of the University of Rochester which 
havembst significantly influenced what its Graduate School of Education 
and Human Development £GSEHD) is becoming, especially those arising from 
the "arts arid sciences" character of the University. Frra that base I 
then move to an examiriatiori of the arenas in which those fundamental 
forces have had greatest impact: the mission or special e^hasis of 
GSEHD, the character arid composition of its faculty, shifts in program 
emphases, and shifts in its research and development activities. 



ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS OF THE_ UN OF ROCffiSTER raiCH MOST 

INFLUENCE THE CHARACTER OF ITS EDUCATION SCHOOL 



Private and "Finaricially Secure". 

As an independent or private university, UR enjoys some (relative) 

discretion over the degrees arid programs that it offers, expands, 
contracts, or does away with. As a "firiaricially secure" institution it 
is able to evaluate programs as much iri terms of their contribution to 
the distinctiveness of the University as by their contributions to net 
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revenues. Located among the top dozen higher education institutions in 
the country in endowment (and perhaps the top in per capita endowment) , 
its financial health fosters (and is fostered by) a sense of stewardship 
of the endowment. Endowment spending on programs is inherently 
cautious, and the justifications for spending are portrayed as 
investments not unlike justifications for financial savings. 

"Financial security" cc^ined with independence ^ke it possible 
for University officials to entertain initiatives which do not 
necessarily return positive cash flows in the short term^ ^^f^f.*^^^" 
factors make it possible^ for e7<ample, to consider closing its school of 
education or programs within the s^ool or severely curtailing 
enrollments in various programs^ even if the effects were to be 
finetncially expensive in the short term. As an example, the 
University's Department of Sociology was recently closed down by a 
dissatisfied central administration, and a committee of respected 
academics (including sociologists from the professional schools) has 
been meeting to draft the intellectual "replac^ent. " It will take 
years to bring a hew program to operational status. In many ways ah 
expensive decision, this action underscores the willingness of 
university officials to make and enforce actions to improve academic 
quality despite significant short run financial costs. 

Corporate-like Governance 

The stereotype of the University's governance structure is bhe_ of _ 
"top-down". Despite widespread faculty input on many issues through the 
University's faculty senate and other deliberative bodies^ the major 
directions are set centrally through the Office of the President. 
Faculty pGu*tipatibh is central on matters of peer .review^ but bh other 
issues it lis more to react to isaid to suggest mbdificatibhs in, not to 
set academic policy. _ Strategic directions, set cehtrallyj are_ 
in^lemented through the deans,, directors, and chairs of the schools and 
departments. Deaiis serve at the_ pleasure of the President. _ The 
linkages "upward** from the Schools are reinforced through "Trustees 
Visiting Committees" which involve Univ^ Trustees (among others) in 

direct oversight of the Schools and Colleges of the University. 

The major effect of this factor is that the Trustees and central 
administration the Uhiversity can aiid do help to shape the character of 
the separate academic devisibns. The desired character of the 
University is effectively comm the Office of the 

President to the deans, who with faculty, seek to deyelc^ their schools 
along those desired lines. Efforts to mold a school or department at 
the University get liecessary and almost sufficient in^etus from the 
highest level academic administrator who wishes to see that those 
changes are made. 

The President, reiatively new to the campus, has a major impact on 
those programs he has chosen to change, and Educatidn was one of the 
first programs on his agenda. Both the President and the Provost are 
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active participants in redesigning Education tfaou^ the roles of each 
differ* After about a year of inquiryt discussion, and negotiation the 
President set twin goals for the Graduate School of Education and Human 
Development: one, to achieve national recognition within the profession 
as one of the top schools of education in the country, and, two, to 
achieve a reputation for acad^ic excellence across the campus which is 
equal to the most respected departments and prbgretms at the University. 
The second goal is at least as important to him as the first. 

Small in Size and Interdependent In Organization 

The official bulletin of the U of R claims that the University is 
"among the smallest of the nation's great i^niverislties" and that 
nimerous advantages accure to it and to its students as a consequence* 
In addition to the relative intimacy of about 7000 students, the 
University seeks to foster extensive interdepartmental and croiss-campus 
linkages. Joint degree programs and joint. faculty appointments are 
commonplace and are deliberately and formally encouraged. 

This tradition has operated over the years to join the fortunes of 
Education perhaps more closely to the rest of the University^ in 
particular its College of Arts aiid Sciences^ than would be the ceuse at 
larger and especially public universities. At some time the tradition 
has made it easier to achieve closer collaboration, and at other times 
it has retarded trends toward isolation of Education from the rest of 
the University. 

Pursuing Distinctiveness Through Selective Focus 

All universities seek distinction^ and most universities have some 
schools and colleges in which some departments, and programs happen to be 
relatively quite strong. The relative strength of various programs at _ 
the University of Rochester is less happenstance and mdre_ the result of 
conscious decisions to "build on strength" as a way to enhance the 
University's national reputation. For examplei programs iri engineering 
form a base to support the University's focus in c^>tb-electrbnic 

i^^l^ding laser energetics and optical computing. The School 
of Nursing pursues distinction through its "integration model" which 
juxtaposes theory and practice throughout its programs. Even arts aiid 
^9^^!^^^_^^P^^™^n^^ PU^^u^ ^I^^ii^ laws of comparative advantage. 
Political Science seeks to build on its strength in positive political 
theory, and Psychology seeks to build on its orientation as a natural, 
as opposed to social, science. 

The ii5>iications for the University's school of education are 

straightforward: develop a focus and build on it. The challenge lies in 
reconciling a distinctive, sharp focus with the natural demahdu (and 
often inclinations) for breadth in a professional school, especially one 
characterized often as having more "concentrations, " "programs," and 
"certificates," than faculty meiid>ers! 
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The environmental factors we just reviewed are not merely a list of 

influences operating independently or without regard to other factors. 
It is collectively and with other lectors that they create broad 
parameters for the development of Education, especially what Education 
will seek to become, how it will seek this. The private and financially 
secure nature of ^he University along with its corporate-like governance 
structure give administrators m faculty a sense of agency, i.e. , a 
sense that they can, indeed must, reshape parts of the University in 
fraidamental ways. The commitm^ focus and cross-campus 

^^9r^^?^^^9"_^^_99^l^^^?^^9"_l?ri^^y describe the means for pursuing 
distinction and the resultant forms. 



DEVEEOPiNG A SCHOOE OF EDUeATiGN WlfSiN A STRONG •*ARTS AND SeiENCES*' 
ENVIRONf^NT 

In this section I hope to show how the four environmental factors 
contribute to the character and shape Education at the University. This 
in turn may help to explain ways in ii^ich GSEHOD differs from other 
schools of education represented at this symposium. 

1. identifying a Foctxsed Mission that Accomodates Necessary 
Professional Gomprehehsivehess 

"... the university is^ as far as possible, 
determined to do a thing well or hot to do it at all.'* 
(Judge, American Graduate Schools of Education p. 17) 

"A thing" at the University of Rochester applies as strongly to 
Education as to the rest of the campus. Beyond the argued assumption 
that Education is going: to remain^ a thing at the University, the 
question arises as to what that thing should be. Initial agonies over 
focus proved frustrating^ however i because focus seemed tb_ go against 
the necessity for e professional. school to have a certain level of 
breadth aiid comprehensiveness. Do we focus oh elemehtary-secbhdary 
education at the expense of higher and adult educatibh? Do we pursue 
excellence ihadmihistratbr preparatioh and research on goverhahce at 
the expense of teachi.hg and research, in curriculum and ihstructibn? 
Should We achieve, distinct ion through focus only oh private educatibhal 
institutions arid, leave examihatibh bf public bhes to bthers? 
Alternatively, should we "build oh strength" examining educatibh sbleTy 
through the lenses of a single discipline, e.g., psychplbgy? In these 
and other early "choice" of zero stim discussibhs, we always seemed to 
"gain little and lose alpt" by cbhcehtratihg. _ In additiph we invariably 
discovered that many bf the most prbfessibhally ihteresting and relevant 
issues in education were at the very borderis which Joined the chbices. 

The special emphasis of Education i which has emerged frbm twp years 
of discussions, is a reconciliation of focus and breadth. To quote from 
the most recent issue of the Education Bulletin: 
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at the University of 
Rochester ^phasize the study of educational institutions. 
The term 'institutions* is defined by the interaction of 
individual learners and the educative processes that take 
place in these insti tut ions| as well as the social contexts 
that shape th^. This e^hasis is reflected in ail the 
degree programs offered by the School, giving them their 
unique and special character. (p^5) 

The emphasis oh the study of foraal educational institutions as 
interactions of individual learners, educative processes^ and social 
contexts has provided a basis for reconfiguring groups of faculty, for 
developing core courses in the curriculum, and other •^secondary effects" 
which will be touched on later. One of the most compelling argi^ents 
for this emphasis for many faculty was a sense that we had been 
graduating competent techhical specialists to occupy traditional roles 
in educational institutions, but we had taken hb pains to insure that 
these educators. had sufficient tinderstandihg of the historical evolution 
of and potential developments in the ihstitutibhs vAere they would spend 
their professional lives. With solid grbuhdihg in ihstitutibnal 
practice, bur graduates^ regardless bf degree br progr^ specializat.ibh, 
could go beyond competency in their chosen role and contribute more 
directly and immediateljf to institutional reform in schobls, colleges, 
and universities. 

1 think the emphasis bh ihstitutibnal study appealed tb sbme bf the 
involved chief academic bfficers and trustees bf the University fbr a 
related _reasbn. Fbr some of them. the prol)lems and oppbrtuhities in the 
field of education lie hot in faulty preparatibn fbr rbles^ but in the 
current roles, role relatibnships^ and ihstitutibnal practices in bur 
educational institutions. As institutibnal largely. university and 
cbrpbratibxi) leaders themselves ^ they intuitively value a shift in 
emphasis from one which has in^licitly limited itself to preparatibn for 
existing roles to an emphasis which focuses bh ihstitutichal 
perfdrmance. Indeed, aii even more targeted emphasis is emerging which 
focuses on issues of institutional perfprlnance, i e., hbt bhly "how 
schools work and why", but "how well schools work and why net better." 
(See Appendix A for a brief rationale.) 

Prior to the search for special emphasis, faculty had distributed 
and grouped themselves largely by program specializations which in turn 
were largely classifications of job titles (e.g., educational 
administration, counseling) or discipline-related categorios (e.g., 
psychological development, educational foundations). Prbgram 
administration was largely operated on a decentralizedj departmental 
basis. Faculty have now redistributed themselves on the_ basis of 
personal choice among three areas: Individual Learners, Educative 
Proce:ises, and Social Contexts. Each area is described in greater 
detail in Exhibit One. Typical program and certificate specializations 
(e. g. , secondary teaching of mathematics) draw faculty and courses from 
across the three areas. 
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EXHIBIT ONE 



AREAS OF FAeOLTjLAEFlLMTION 

Inai viduai tearnerg 

l^e iitudy of the indxvidml leaner fi>ciise8 on the iuter active processes 
involved in imowled^e acquisition, pas* social knowledge processeSi 

language^ md cognition^ faculty specialize in language development, readingi end 
writing; social devetopnent ud socia aspects of learning; cognitive 

processes with special interests in counters and wtheiiatics; child, adolescent^ 
and adult developaent; cross-cultm^al studin of cognition; and learning in special 
iH^ulatibns^ including dis^led and deyelopaentally disabled persons. The faculty 'i 
cooapn interest in the study of developaent in the context of educational 
institutions cbntrihutes to the developnent of new theories in psychology as well as 
education. Chirrent_ research includes woHc on parait-child relationships during 
adolescence^ language development in young dbildr^, and peer interaction and 
learning.^ Such studies provide a coherent portra^l of the social and psychologicai 
develbpnent of children in schools and families, ^e faculty collaborate with 
colleagues in the Departneht of Psychology^ the Departnent of Pediatrics in Stong 
Heaorial Hospital^ and other University units, as well as faculty frqn other 
Uniyersity in.t<is. Research sites include schools and institutions throughout the 
Bochester CbSDunity. 

The faculty in this area view educational processes frdo a critical stooi^. 
That is, they eiq>hasize identifying proltlenuB and studying ^prbacfaes to these 
probleas f ran a variety of perspectives^ including educational studies, psy^^^ 
sociology, anthropology, philosophy, and knowledge of the sid>Ject Batter content of 
academic fields. Their researidi rociises on the interactions between educator and 
student; the art and science of edticatingi including tcsachingi advising, and 
counseling; and the relationships between society's knowledge and the curricttlim. 
Scholarship is centered on three interrelated aspects of educational processes: - 
the curriculum, i.e., apalyzing what is taught and how decisions are made about 
curriculum. Relevant disciplines brought to bear include history and philosophy^ 
and subject matter such as mathematics and science, -the educatdr^learner 
relationship^ or what happens when the educator uses the curriculum to hcslp the 
leanaer learn, this study includes examining authority struck ^d 
interpersonal relationships in schools and colleges. - the organizational context 
within idii^^ducational proc^EAses occur, studying the conditions in which 
e^cator-leso-ner interactions take place includes investigating such topii^ as the 
impact of cCTq;>eting priorities and the nature of organ izatibnal change. Faculty amd 
students view such issues frM the perspectives of sociology, anthropology, and 
social psydoio^. 

Social contgct 

Ihe faculty of this area are concerned with the interdisciplinary stiu^ of 
educational institutions, inclu their functioning, stnictiires and procMseSj 
policies, ud goyeramce as well as^t^ forces that bear lipbn thoB., Their 

research includes work on prof L^sionaiisiSi^ organizational behavior in education^ 
educational leadership and mmag and public educational 

finance^ decision making, education law and governanciK, and the history and 
sbciblbgy of educations flte faculty employ a range of methodologies from the social 
sciencM. Ihey^e both quantitative and qualitative approaches as well as micbr-* 
and macro-perspectives in their analirses. Research methodology itself is an 
interest. of faculty in the^ area^ and collaborative efforts are encouraged in faculty 
and faculty-student inquiry. Scholars in the area seek to apply a broad range of 
social science theories and methods to educational issues and problems of practice 
in educational set tinges. 
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As a consequence of the fbciiSt prbgramsi cbursesi and ultiinately 
factilty at the **edges" underwent some chanifes iii direction of energy. 
As an exainplej counseling student personnel programs were redirected 
from being a **back door" to private psychb-theraputic practice to on 
fbciisixig on relations between student counseling and ixistitutibnial 
perfbmance. 



Anbther tangible manifestation bf the fbctis bf GSEHD is to be found 
in the core cburses of the dbctbral and inasters degree pfbgrams. 
Students in Ph.D. aiid Ed.O. programs are required tb take five core 
courses, three of which represent fundamental understaiiditigs of 
individual learners, educative processes, and social contexts. The 
configuration of core courses is different and less extensive for 
students in masters-degree programs. 

The creation of required core courses and additional cross-area 
distribution requirements for all degree students grew in part out of a 
strong desire to pursue the possibility of a common knowledge base not 

°°iy_f9^_**^?^^^i?ff?" f?^ "*?^??^^^?''' " Nationwide debate and 

lack of a^defineable knowledge base for teaching has 
translated into a local presumption that there should be some basic, 
core knowledge which aUstudents across all specializations in 

?^9?*?°"_?bould knew. Althou^ the content of that base will be 

debated indef inately, the debate is now undenyay. (Kie fact that each 
specialization had core requirements had only reinfo^ the 
"balkanization" off ducation, creating the image that it was nothing 
more than a collection of isolated clusters of students and faculty. ) 

2^ Strengthening Disciplinary Orientation of a Professional School 
Faculty 



"The dominant tactic was to make a foray into the 
disciplines, to track dcvm a scholar of achieved distinction 
or of sparkling promise, etnd to carry him triumphantly 
through the gates ^ . . J' (Judge, op. cit., p. 16) 

"The joint appbihtmeht i^i perceived as an accolade 
conferred by a reigxiihg discipline upon a dependent 
activity. The migrant doubts ".^letfaer he can satisfy at one 
at the same time both the constituency he left and the more 
vaguely delimited one he has joined." (Judge, op. cit., 
p. 11) 



The dilemmas of disciplinary-oriented faculty in schools bf 
education is oft discussedj but seldojn in depth. The "dbminaht tactic", 
joint appbintments J has usually, been "courtesy" which translates into 
"superficial. " To say that GSEHD has relied more heavily oh Joint 
appointments with disciplinary departments, while true on the surface. 
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is an understati^ent and masks m mahy of the issues in faculty staffing 
as it reveals. I discuss several of those iscues here. 

^Se existance of a special eoiphasis for Educatibh is 
increasingly influencing all faculty hiring, although it "plays but" 
differently in joint hiring with other units of the ITniversity. The 
conditions for Joint fairing and appointment between Education and any 
other unit of the University are: the candidate has to be of such 
caliber that each unit (i.e. , Education and Unit X) would be willing to 
stand a major share of the budget and grant primary appointment status 
to the candidate (^regardless of which unit is becomes the primary tenure 
or tenure-line home). 

Although severely constraining the pool of candidates for joint 
appointment, the restriction helps reduce the possibility that the 
candidates work will eventually be seen as of poor quality from a 
disciplinary perspective or irrelevant from the perspective of 
Education. The success in finding accept^le candidates through this 
process depends heavily on joint searching with the departments at the 
earliest possible stages. 

The existahce of a special en^faasis in Education places further 
limitations oh the pool of faculty candidates, but it provides a useful 
template for education faculty to evaluate the relevance of a potential 
colleajgrue from one of the disciplines^ Without this teoqplate, any 
academic with a disciplinary background whose work happens to involve 
education is a candidate. 

More fundamentally^ the special emphasis in Education has made 
necessary a deeper discussibh into disciplinary st^fieids, the relative 
importance of those subfields within many of the disciplines at the 
University, and how those subfields "map" to the special emphasis in 
Education. For example, perhaps the most relevant subfield from 
psychology for Education is a fotin of hybrid of social and developmental 
psychology, neither of which are strongly supported on the campus • 
Disct^siona with members bf the Philosophy Department over a year have 
lead to a tentative sense that the most productive joint hiring will 
probably be in the areas of moral and/or social philosophy instead of 
the philosophy bf science. 

Sometimes a subfield may be bf thebretical interest to faculty 

members in a disciplinary department, but there \s virtually no pool of 
candidates from which to choose. We are seeking one or more econ^xsts 
lAo study theories of the f irm whb include public and non-profit firms 
in thi^ir work and who exanine internal workings bf the firm as well as 
t^reating the firm merely as a "black box." Economists irtio work in these 
areas and who are acceptable to the Economics Department as well as 
Education are scarce. 

Because of our desires tb increase the number of jointly appointed 

faculty while at the same time restricting the pool of potential 
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candidates I we have initiated a different form of seeirch process, ffie 
typical process may be crudely described as: precisely define a position 
including rank, seek approval to search and fill, advertise^ harrow the 
list of candidates, and select, all within one or two years. Wiile we 
PPPtinue to use this process for many positions^, we feel it 
unnecessarily reduces the, already small pool of jointly appointed 
candidates. 

Instead, through each of the three Areas of GSEHD we search for a 
1^8®^ number of types of candidates over a multi-year span of time 
and without specifying rank, on the assumption that within one year we 
will be successful in only a small fraction of the specializations we 
seek. We have simply removed some of the bureaucratic restrictions bh 
positions in order to improve our chances of success in very small 
recruiting pools. We can be more dj^brtuhistic in bur searches, because 
we have not had to tie descriptions tb authorized billets befbre 
searching. Exhibit Two portrays an ad to recruit faculty which has been 
decoupled from specific positions. Incidentally, we have sb far assumed 
that any single discipline, e.g., history, could be represented in any 
of the three areas. 

Certainly the strengths of faculty with Joint appointments^ though 
many, are not sufficient to operate a school of education. By pressing 
much more heavily into a classical "Arts and Sciences" disciplinary 
oriehtatibn^ we have created the necessity for a second category of _ 
faculty with currrat experience Md expertise in practice, especially tb 
instruct in the internship, P^'fcticumj and field experience courses. 
These faculty capabilities wh for personnel preparation 

simpl^^ are not fotmd insufficient quantity among jointly appointed 
disciplinary faculty. People to staff these functi;ons are being 
recruited from "clinical setting" idiere they are already successfully 
performing similar fuhctibns.^ As an^ample of the overall change, one 
professor bf secondary English education isj in effect being replaced 
with bhe English professor who is shared with the Department of English 
and several English teachers k^o split their time between GSEHD and area 
school districts. 

In effect GSHBD is differentiating faculty roles in i^ys which 
vaguely resemble what exists in medical schools and what is being 
recommended fbrelemehtary-seconda Fostered by a desire to 

strengthen the "Arts and Sciences" orientation of Education, the 
differentiatibn is likely to improve professional preparation. The 
arguments for improvement are less because of increMed specialization 
and dividibn_bf labor, and more because of the resulting dialogue 
between the English teacher and English professor. 

3. Greater Emphasis oh Broad Bciic Uiiderstandings Through Degrees than 
on Isolated Competencies Associated with Gertificates 
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_ B^l^^_l>nndr cducnve ptpcfim. w* cmphttisr jbt JOdy of kabwMic^nm 
a»cul.fhilotophical andhiMoncaJ^nproivn. np^cully the adrcnon and orfimntion 
of cducatiofuil knowkdyc. and die rrlanon bctwrrti Khpol and Mfff*'Tft»ty hirnruG In 
MftKu&t. thn f m ph a m ^nclufeEngtith, fecttcn^lanpuite*. mathrmaitca «id cwnputrr 
education. rtbtcd_focui_ki_pn the study or the jntmctMm brtwrcb Hutim and 
motet, and the aiierpcnonal procmn that affect karnbic. 

— CUii^-«ts^y^r»odil«omm m bow aoocul^and oecaoiutiofiai 

|racn«e> awn, and ate affened by^ educational mttmittoni. ^sfjfta mllaf mumi 
•clude-pfOftuiofuliim «nd cffcdc^^ tocul luio« W 

edtc. wate and tederai pj^Jicv; ttaootce aPoeation and mibiation. and the miciMulsiii 
•teducaiiopuJ mtituiicjtt Troin stntoofaL inmcfional. ai:d <lc<i»ioai-m^«g yetipec- 
svn. 

_Succm^ andiaatn w^ a wide ranfe oTrnteUecTtta] haciirottad^ 

aapetuB y from Mich Jnophnct-aihtttofy, phUoiophv. piychotocv. amhrotiok>c\ . eco- 
•onun. hniuonrr. ^ttcil arvenre and tr^iclof y. m well a* rele%*ani ftutjrcr-fiuttct 
g riplmw luch at-Eii|tljih it)d4vuihenutic».-Further. chey wiU tharr a cemral profirUion- 
al cotnmitment to brmRuiR theae vanoiu mdidona tit h»owkdie muo an ■Mcractive 
aoiay of coucammal uutitittMMis. 
Rank «od aaltfy open. Appbcatibm md Mmiiatibfto may be mm ab: 
Di Philtp^JEiiiUct. Auboate Dean 

- __ _ Untvenity^Rorhe«teT _ 

Craduatc School of Bi» f a n o n and J luman DrvefafCMnt 
_ Ljinimore 3(19 
Rochetter. MY 14637 

1%e Univensty of Rochetter aa an e^l c»poniMuc>-. affinaative action cw^Jover. 
Vomen and muMtutt are cneowtafted to apply. 
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*'Prbfe8fpfs back briskly away from any suggestion that 
they are iti the business of 'training.' They show sighs of 
uneasiness if their courses are linked tp_ concepts of 
credentialling or licensing. . . . What t hey i as professors ^ 
Gdre concerned to do is to develop skills of thinking and 
analysis, not perrect a knowledge of budgeting techniques or 
legislative and procedural niceties." (Judge^ op. cit. , pp. 
11-12) 



Degrees and certificates ixi schools of education are cbimiiihgled in 
complex ways. Were our primary brientatibh to the profess ibii at large 
and to potential applicants in particular, the emphasis of the School 
would be (and until recently has been) oli the range prbgrams available 
to prepare for dccupational specializations. Thbse prbgrams were 
pursued through cdursework, etc., which lead (incidentally) tb 
certificates and degrees. 



This orientation gave the impression that the Schbbl bf Educatibn 
was merely a collection of specialities, many parts but no cbherent 
i^oie, and there was no integrity to the collection. This criticism is 
an echo of the one leveled at elementary-secondary schools, i.e., that 
the sum of the different r^ not "add up" to a 

satisfactory schooling experience for children. 

W®_&?Y®_?^i?$®^_^he emphas preparation programs from 

specializations and certificates to common broad understandings 
associated with degrees, saying in effect "b are a science 

*?®?^®?_9^_^_99????i?r_P?_™_®^?°i®^^^^^^> _y^^_®r^ first an educator. 
There are important things you should know about all of education so 
that you can better^preciate how your role "fits." See Exhibit Three 
as ah example of our M.A.f. degree. 

One of the cramion characteristics of the degree programs is a 
formalized tSisioh between useful general w 

ahd its applicatibh in specialized and concrete sett in^^ Early 

coursewbrk, ihcluding the core courses, provides the former, and 
internships, papers, and credit bearing workshops provide the later. 



4. Fostering Disciplihary Research Which is Likely to improve 
Profe&fsional Practice in Educatioh 



"•_• . a_ professor is unlikely to be conceraed 
primarily with the bhly too visible problems of schools and 
schooling. Why should he be? - especially as he may hold 
the reasonable cbhvictibn that hot much (save By way of 
first-^aid interventibns) cah^ ih any caise, be dbhe by 
research universities tb address thbse problems. • • • his 
constituency of first resort continues to comprise scholars 
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EMIBIT THREE 
n EFFORT OF EDUCATION AND ARTS AND SEIENGE 



What is ttie M AT?_ Tte Mister of Arts in Inching (MATH is a iiew d^ree pra^iim bfTering a cbiibittatioD of inbject mttter and 
p^go^cal may. Unlike (^mt tncl^ proigrenis, ij^licints to Oie MAT sn^m must lie iAm&d by both tat Graduate 

Sdiooi ^JB^^^s!^(m sni^Human Dei^i^ment and ds dq^irtmeat of their proposed ff|rh1f?£ tpocti^ty. Students take a carefully 
tibosm seqtMiooB of sub^t qpeclaltycourses tiM build a fiim fooniitira ojsi^je^aita kn^ emjtosize the 

ttiecny and practice of teadiii^ and learni^ Ibe education sequence also includes fidd<A)serrstb 

Why jan MAT? ^Hiy^Tnciiing? Teichufg olTm a lewiidix^ and chdleogii^ camr» eq>ecially far graduates who have both a 
love of tn^ing stud ents, and a fascinadon wife ^idr subj^t Sf^iaj^, it mathemitics* chemistry, histdiy, or English, 
Unlike olfaer teacher prqwation programs, fl» MAT combines flie in-dq>fli study of a particnlar subject area with tte study of teaching 
ihd learning in educatibnal instimtibms. After complying die pro-am, MAT smdents have rp"''^^^^ in tte stndy of history, 
for eximple, can be suie ttm they ue well i»'q>arnl_t6 teach an advanced placmrat cia» in U^. histdiy wi^ a oonf^^oce ^t comes 
fiom a ti^fffwgh undeiftan^^ of their disdpline. Jiist is importiht is ^ advanced study of a {Nirtfaniiar dikipiine for woces^I 
tocMng ii^ mdy ofj^jkgog^^ Smdents it^ive a flidrough introduction to the ttieory inl fxictice of teaching, the psychology of 
learning, and die history and aodology of idbcsilizis- 

Aie there teaching positidi^ for MAT graduates? M6^ Mtainly. It is elated Sat between mw and 1992 Rhool districts will need 
to hire as mi^ is 13 millibn new teachers. J&wever, as a ii^t bf natibnal, state, and local inidadv^ to improve dK quality of 
teaching and level of studem ichievement, MAT graduites will hive a distinct edge wlien it comes to bbtaining iecb^ary school 
teadiing positions. 

In Which Subject Areas b MAT OfTered? TheMATisoffged only for teaching at die ncdodaiy adiool level. At 
the moment the following subj^:ts are olTercd or are pending ap pr oval: 

Bioljj^* 
Political Splice 
Economics* (Spending) 



fetology* 

P^rias 

Efiidi Science 



Matbenitics 

Qgmisiiy 

Foreign taqguago* 



What Does a Typl^ MAT J^c^am Uwk Like? This 36 hour pn^ram is divided equtily b^een subject m^^ 
de^rtment and the Graduate Sdiool pTEducatibn ihd Human Developinem. Eac£ subfect inatter deputment has detomined a 
sequence of coun^ ftom ^ch students can choose when making up dseir individual MAT prc^ram. fdlowing program 
would be fairly typical for Engii^ 



Fall 

Educatldnai institutions 
in Contemporary Society* 

Shalcespeire 

American Literature 

Seminar (I) In T^dtlng 

ind Learning of English 

Ehgllib ilectlvi 



Spring 

The Practice bf Teaching* 



Sunnrar 

Modern English Grammar 



Student teaching Education elective 

History of English Language Comprehensive Examination 
Semhiar (II) In the Teidilhg 
and Learning of English 

* GSEHD Core Required Courses 



ii There nmndri Aid ^ndlable? Y^._Tte and Floy Wilimott F<Nindation Scholarship is iviilible to butstihdii'jg 
MAT candidates. The Boeder t. Wa^gtm 1\ddon S^u^ is avclal^efGr applicancsipiduiting from Tii^^e:; 
UhiveisiQr, Alabama. ^ New York Sute residents die Empire Sutt ChaUei^er Sdiolardu^ are milable fbr smdents 
intending to teach madiemidcSi science, or foreign languages in the State. & additibtt, that are a variety of 1^ r ^f o mms 
availible. 



r m Frnm Out of State. Will My Certlflcatlqn Be Acceptabie Elsewhere? Tes. Almost diir^ stites iccept 
New Yoik State certification, including Connecticut, Kbine, Maryland Massachu^^, New Himpidure, Pennsyivania, ind Oiio. 
However, it is always advisable u> check directly widi die Education Department of die state in which you intend to teach to 
verify diat di^ iccqyt New Yoik Stite certification. 

How Do I Apply to the^ Jtf you have not ilrcidf received die University bf Rochester "Graduitc 

Bn^rams" pubilcation and die Gr^uate Schooljif ^umion and Human Eteyelopinent "Cltaic^", cdnuct die ofTice listed below. 
Ihe *12italbg** obntains Information about GSBfl^ programs and faculty, and intrucdons for comp^etiiig the application form that 
^ te in die *t2nduate Pit^ih" pu^ 

E l^IC — :v:Vn^kri^ ' •- .. ■ . — — ■ 
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within the discipline that formed him and in wfaicjt he mast 
excel i" (Judge, cit pp. 16-11) 



What [Should be the long-run posture of a school of education in a 
research university such as the University of Homester? A quidc first 
reisponse could well be "discipline-driven resear^,** i.e., research 
conducted by disciplihariahis oh stCjects directly or indirectly related 
to performance in educational institutions. However, if this research 
about education is only for disciplinary journals, then its direct 
impact oh educational practice is muted. 

Given GSEHD's committment to disciplihary-oriehted faculty and 
close ties with faculty in the College of Arts and Sciences, a long-run 
posture of disciplinary research seems hot only logical, but almost 
inevitable. The challenge at the University is hot to have research on 
education inform the disciplines. That will happen almost naturally. 
The challenge is, ihsteadj to have that disciplinary resear^ be so 
prbfessiohally relevant that it has ah impact bh the field of education, 
especially given GSEHD's claim to interest in institutional performance. 

In piir atten^t to achieve this several clusters of GSEHD faculty 
are developing projects which would have GSEHD directly involved in 
institutional redesign efforts at both the elementary - secondary and 
higher education levels. Ohe_bf these_projects ihvblves carrying out 
many of the Holmes Group emd Carnegie Task Fbrce recommendations at the 
local level and in partnership with other educational institutibns, 
(Described in Appendix B.) Another involves develc^ihg a program in 
distance teaching/learning which links higher education with 
professionals in corporations, the health fields and 
elementary-secondary educatibn. (Described in Exhibit Fbur.) 

These projects share certain characteristics: they are complex^ 
fundamental, long-term design and development activities invblvihg 
individuals from many different specialties and from different 
educational institutions. They will be designed to involve large groups 
of faculty and students in formal ways (as part bf teaching 
responsibilities and as part of programs of study). 

Institutional part Icipat ion and support of these projects does twb 

things. First, it provides settings for sustained multidisciplina^ 
research which is formally incorporated into the instructional programs 
of GSEHD. Arguably it is an attempt to incorpbrate certain aspects bf 
"big science" into professional schools characterized by "little 
science." Second, it deliberately departs from one tacit presumption 
^out schools of education in resear universities, i.e., that design 
??d development are not central to their^mission in ways in which 
rese^cfa and teaching are. We think that m argu^ can be made for 
incorporting institutional redesign efforts into our work, especially 
given GSEHD' s emphasis on institutional performance. 



DEVELOPHENf PROJEET IN HI6HER EBUCATIBN: BISTAN£E TEACHING 

ESTABLISHING DISTANCE TEACHISG eAPABILlTY AT Hffi BNiVBRSITY OF BOeiffiSfBR 
Siibmitted by Guilbert Hentschke and Henry Miller 



We are proi>psiiig to cre^ channels for use by academic units of 

the University of Rochester to broadcast courses to students enrolled in programs of 
the University who f ind it_ advmtageoustb recieve instruction at a remote site 
within fifty miles of the University, The University would enter into a joint 
venture relationship with the Rochester Inistitute of Technology and^ together^ 
transmit four channels of programming from R.I.T^'s transmitter. Rc^sponsibiiity 
for the "technology'* port ion of this i>rpdect would rest with the University's 
Department of ITelecdmmunicatidnsj and the responsibility for the "acad^xc 
programming" of this project would rest with the Graduate School of Education and 
Human Development. Revenue for the project can be anticipated from three sources: 
increased tuition revenue, gbvernmett aiid foundation grants, and from the Campaign 

for Rochester. -__ 

DISTANCE TEACHING AT THE UN IVERSITY OF i^HESIS R 

Distance teaching takes oxi a limited and fbcused meaning at the University of 

Rochester: it is a technological enhancem^ for instruction. within existing pror- 
grams offered by the University. Each of the schools and colleges of the University 
would be able to capitalize on the capabilities of distance teachings incorporating 
it into their unique instructional strategies, without having separately to incur 
the costs of research and development. While each unit of the University would 
determine vdietfaer and how it would use distance teaching, all iise would have a 
common^ characteristic. It would be used for reaching students who were fully 
matriculated in wcisting programs of the University. (This would NOT be '^sunrise 
semester** with courses in "basket weaving" for any one interested in tuning in.) 
TECHNQ£dGjCAL CONFIGURE 

^?^^^?®_^l????'9^?^_™^^ equipped to draw ftii-F-F-i r-i l>tit. pr-ngy wimff -S ng 

to supply two diannels of programming. That programming would be sent via microwave 
from River Campus to R.I,f.*s broadca^^ in Henrietta. From there it would be 

broadcast (along with two channels of pro^amming originating from R.I.T. ) up to 
fifty miles to recieving units (essentially little boxes on TV sets). Programming 
could be designed for vea-ious fonra of audience fe^^ e.g., data and voice in 
real and non-real time ^ but would not need to be formally considered now. 
ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AT^ UNI VERS I^ OF ROCHESTER 

^A joint agreement between the U^ of R. and R.I.T. would spell out in some 
detail the diistributibn of decision rights md costs to be bom by each institution. 
This would be sketched out first by a few administrators at each place and then 
"cast" by legal counsel, ffieoperating structure within the University of Rochester 
would also be specif ied in some detaili^ in general it would entail two units of the 
University - the Department of Telecommunications and the Graduate School of 
Education and Human Development - coordinating the deveio:^ent of the technological 
capacity and the programming, respectivelyi The "users" in this model are the chief 
academic officers within each of the schools and colleges of the University. 
FUNDING 

The major categories of costs of the project include facilities, equipment, 
staff and nbh-staff operating expenses. The first two tend to occur early and the 
third and fourth occur largely over time. Hie major categories of revenue for the 
project include. additional tuition, grants, emd contributions to the Campaign for 
Rochester. Preliminary estimates of the relationships between costs and additional 
tuition revenue are attisiched. The major grant opportunity for this project is the 
Public Telecommunications Facility Program of the Department of Comnerce. The major 
contributors to this project through the Can^aign for Rochester include regionally 
located corporations, and local professionals who would most likely benefit fr^ 
University of Rochester's distance teaching capability. 

6CH: cs 
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CONCLUSION 

One set of assun^ticmi lies behind most of the rationale and 
activity surrounding GSEHD's focused missibni staffing with disciplinary 
facultyi etc. To wit| there exist within and among the many 
disciplines which constitute the Arts and Scienceis in American higher 
education several traditions of scholarship which can greatly enhance 
bur ability to understand how and why our educational institutions 
perform the way they do. Certain lines of research and ways of thinking 
are more productive than others. Although it is not uniformly clear at 
present what falls into the "more productive" or "less productive" 
categories, it is worth the effort to pursue tentative answers. 

Second, GSEHD is enhanced by extending itself in two different 
directions: further iiitp disciplinary debates and further into 
educational practice. By increasing our.knowledge on both fronts and by 
evaluating each in light of the other, GSEHp increases its ability to 
produce knowledge which enhances both the disciplines and the practices. 
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The Graduate School of Education and Huvod fievelopaent 
Ubi varsity of ^ochMter 

Discussion Draft: 3/18/87 



''Transforiiing Professional Co^>etence into Institutional Perfbrvsnce*" 

_or 

**Where Very Good Schools of Education are Missing tbe Boat** 



But First, • • • A Tnle of Schools of Education Doing the Old Job V'^ry 
Well 



bagine for a »»Bent the **t>^rfectly educated and prepared**, 
secondary school English teacher. An (^tranely energetic idealistic^ 
ud intelligent young i^an, she earned a B.A. in English at one of the 
nation's five star colleges or universities and an M.A.T- in English 
froB the ttaiyersity of Rochester. She has recieved tc^ grades and 
perfonied superbly in all of te^ internship experience! • With help from 
the University's placaient office she recieves luuiy offers for 
enpioyaent. Following our presuspt ions , the school district which hired 
her jwill, tn scne smail^y, perfom better fvith her in its cliusrooiis. 
Most certainly easfae gains on the Job experience, her ability, 
education, md aabitio^ upon class of hi^ school 

students who ve excite^^ tove learned in English and, sore 

important, idxat they want to learn in the years ahead. 

in fact^it is iore likely that in her first year on the jcte, she 
Willie assigned classes not d^ i red by jaore senior teachers, find that 
she can b^ely cope with clusroM control, let alone keep ahead in 
lesson plras^for tfax^ differrat s that to spend just 

10 ainutes grading ea^ of her students' writing assignnents in a week 
she has to put tn an extra 25 houn at hone. These trausas are nested 
in her growing realization that «tra effort is not, in ftict rannot be, 
rcswarded over the years ^ md the financial rewards even after years 
on the job are not such sore than sooie of her classnates' starting 
salaries ten years earlier. Fuj-ther^ she can »cpect virtually no 
intellectual change in her Jc* in the years to coBe^^ wccept getting 

**easier** classes to teach as she ages in the job. Within^ three yeara, 

just when she is beginning to aaster smoe of the Bore conplex aspects of 
teaching English to adolescents^ she will leaver Ibis is an all too 
often repeated story. 

The ironic post-script to this story is that it taJces place in 
schools lAere one out of every six students entering hi^ school will 
not graduate. Although that statistic is an old one the widespread 
concern about it8_i^>licatibhs for the future well-being of ill of vi is 
relatively new. The **probl»" here is aiich less the well prepared 
educator, than the obsolete institutional practices of the workplace^^ 
The two issues are joined, of course, because the quality of work and 
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•••ense of acccjoiplis^eDt** at the workplace is as ia^rtant as financial 
c^pensation In attracting into and keeping people like cur Bnglish 
teacher in t&e education profusion. The ftict reaains, however p that we 
Cachools of education) by not addressing the link between wit graduates 
and the institutions in i^i^ they are eaployed, are disproportionately, 
and unnecMcarily ineffectual. 

Are the abst sisnificant contributione that very good nchools of 
education can make to solving the dropout probla (and others) to be 
liaited to producing educators «Ao are well prep^ to assuae roles in 
institutions which are not perforaing satisfactorily? We think not. To 
aake a aajbr positive ijqc^act cm the p^rfarnn^ of aduc^timial 
institutions we have redefined the notion of professional cdp^^^^tence and 
incorporated. strategic for iaproving instituticmal perforaance into the 
aissicMCi of 6SBHD. 

GSEm)'s special a^hasis 

Schools of education in the nation's resear^ univen^.ties have 
operated under^ the illicit assuaption that solely by pz^parin^ 
educators to perrpza very cdi^tently in traditional roles (as well as 
by producing scholarship throi^ ptd^lications), we are contributing 
sufficiently to the iaprbved _perf braahoe of educational instituti^ 
which hire bUr graduates. If this were stl It hat very good spools of 
education can and should db^ then bur iapact on schools (and colleges 
and universitiM) will reaain lurgiha^^ ^7 Becaiie the training of 

cwpetent educators fails tb address the aatter of institutimal 

perforaance — the extent to which the organizatibn a:id operation of the 
educational enterprise is itielf **coiq>etent** to carry but the aandate of 
i*ich it is a public and collective trust. The focus on individuai 
coopetencies often helps to c^scure the fact that educational 
institutions are social invent ibhSi and sbciety's cbncerns fl£out (and 
hopw^or) fbrsal education are cast in teras of institutional 
perforaance. The aiss ions of schools of educatibn generally have not 
addressed the lack of connection between the cbopetence of their 
graduates and the perforaance of schools —an iiQ>brtant step that 
cannot be taken until the institution itielf is recbgni^ed as a himanly 
created and aodifiable reality that is part bf the prbblea. 

to a schwl of education we are persuaded that we should be asking 

aore direct contributions to iaproving not Just student or teacher 
perforaance*^ but institutional perforaance. We are doing this in twb 
Interrelated ways: (i) by placing greater eapliasis on institutibns and 
institutional practices in our introductory couries and (2) by invblving 
aore students and faculty in aajor onroing collaborative inititutibhal 
researdi and redesign effbrts. The first of these, a greater ^hasis 
on institutional practices in introductory coursesj ii described in 
detail elseidiere. The overriding perspective of thbae courses ii that 
educational institutions are social inventions serving socially 
detensined functions, and that ••prbbleas** and '^successes'* in these 
institutions emanate aore froa socially deterained criteria than froa 
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9cl««t if ic discovery ttbout the iiat of teaching and leartiing. Yes, we 
continue to prepare skiiied teachers, adninistrators, counselors, 
paychologistSj and J:he like, but these graduates are to be imich aore 
orare of the perforsance problras in institutions where they will be 
working mdjrach iiore ad^ position to affect 

ixproveaents in institutional perfomnce. 

They •fill a^ieve this tfarou^ participation in the core corves at 

the beginning of their programs as well as participation in^U[jor 

projects of ^he^chooi near the end of their prograas^ Faculty of the 

School ar^ mdertaking^ne^ i^rove educational 

practiCM in eleiientny md STCond«T 

degree prograas of universities, ^ese pro^^ects focus on instituti^ 
perforaance issues au^ as, rMtructuring elettentanr-secondary spools 
to reduce dropout rates, desiring aore effective mys to recrui^^ 
assess, and place school principals^ era aore effective we^ to 

link up continuing professional education between diversities and work 
sites, and identifying perfbraance trends in our nation's graduate arts 
and science prbgrans. 

Graduates of bur prbgrais will have experience in prbfessibhal %fbr% 
which is broader than their educatibhal speciality. They will see that 
they can and should be Making cbhtributibhs to iaprbvihg the perfbniflmce 
of their educational institutibhs beyond thbse bf_ their initial 
pb8itibh«_ Consider aa one exaaple^ theybung English teacher graduating 
frcai GSEHD. During her prbgraa she will be ihvblved in bh^ihg effbrts 
to improve tbe orgenization and operatibn of schools, thrbugh bhe of the 
**Profes8ibn&l Develbpaent Sit^** %Aiich faculty in GSEHD are designing 
for the region. (See **Respbnse_by Area Educators to the Urban League's 
Call to Action** for details). She will be a very good classroMi English 
teacher, but she will also help to i^>rove the perforaance of schools. 
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APPENDIX B 



RESPONSE BY AREA EDUCATbRS TO 

THE CED/URBAN bEASUE CALL TQ ACTION 



Made possible by a grant to the 
University of Rochester from the 
Marie C. and Joseph €• Wilson Foundation 



The goal which guides our recommendation is to 
improve schooling for ail the children of our 
region j» especially for those who have traditionally 
been left behind. The major means for achieving 
this goal is to bring about improvements at the 
points where prof essional educators come in direct 
contact with children, i.e., largely at the school 
level • 



Draft 4/14/87 
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Two educational BovemehtBt building over the last 
several yearBi havelead to this report. The first of 
thesei national in scopey identifies madlor pathologies in 
the ways our nation *s elenehtary and secondary schools 
function 9 in particular 9 the ways in which bur country* b 
schools fail to educate increasing numbers of bur children. 
Dozens of major reports 9 products of this mbvemehtt describe 
the wasteful human consequences bf hot making fundamental 
improvements in schbblihg. Becommehdatiohs fbr change have 
usually been radical^ on the assumption that bnly with major 
changes can we hope to t>arh the "rising tide bf mediocrity.^ 

The second educational movement ^ regibhal in fbcus9 has 
grown from the CED/Urban League's Call Tc Act i^ ^ a report 
urging ail of the major segments of Greater Rochester to 
help improve educational opportunities for Gity schbbl 
children. Since the ga ll to Actibn ^s publication nearly a 
year ago 9 many organizations and individuals have initiated 
programs in response. 

the Wilson Project, of which this report is a part, 
grows out of both the national and local education _ 
ffiovemeiits. While calling for fundamental 9 structural 
changes 9 the nationai reports 9 specifically those issued by 
the Carnegie Task Foi-ce and the Holmes Group, require 
individualized interpretation and sp€5cif icatibhs which are 
adapted to local conditions. The Wilson Project, described 
below, is that individualized interpretation for the 

Rochester area. Along with a companion report frbm 

Rochester's Hngingigg epmmnnT'hy^ the Call to Action urges 
educators in the region's schooisi colleges ^ and 
universities to find new, more effective ways to educate our 
youngsters. the Wilson Project is also the educators* 
response to the Call to Action , 

Over the last eight months nearly one hundred educators 
from area educational institutions, as well as 
representatives from civi.c organizations and the business 
community, have been involved in developing a design for 
improving education which, in the considered Judgment of the 
participants, has potential for achieving fundamental i 
lasting improvements in the way we educate Rochester's 
youth • 

the goal which guides our recbmmehdatlbn is to imprbve 
schooling for all the children of our region^ especially for 
those who have traditionally been left behind* The major 
means for achieving this goal is to bring about improvements 
at the points where professional educators come in direct 
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*Znvoiye BtudentB in determining the staff persbh/advisor 
responsible for him or her, when it appears that the _ 
originally established student/advisbz* relationship is 
not productive* 

-Offer parent education for schppl^related 
decision-'making. At the saiv > time, educators should 
increase outreach efforts to ^he broader corimunity 
concerning the nature of education and the decision- 
making process • 

-Expand school-based counseling and cbuhseling-fbcused 
networks. 

-Institutionalize programs such as case management, 
home-based guidance, students as peer mentors. 

Move to the building level sore decisibns about how to 
achieve the goals of schbblihg. The individual school 
community must have greater autbiibmy, respbhsibility , and 
accountability for imprbying its schbpl. At the same 
time, it is understpbd that building-level autonomy 
requires effective leadership. 
Possible associated actions:. 

-Provide a clear statement of general goals for students 
at four transitibnal points: primary, intermediate^ 
middle schoPl/junior high, and high school graduation 
and then encourage diversity in the means to achieve 
these goals . _ 

-Encourage each schbol cbmmunity to find its own way of 
involving those who have not traditionally been involved 
in education, offering varying roles and levels oS 
involvement. 

-Encburage cbminuhity resources 1 churches , social service 

agencies, etc.) tb wbrfc mbre closely with schools for 

the support bf students both in and but of schools. 
-Prbyide members bf each school community with ongoing 

training in brganizatibhal developmeht ^ group dynamics, 

and ihterpersbhal cbmmuhicatibh skills. 
-Allow each schbbl cbmmunity to determine the kind of 

resburces neieded in its building (for example: higher 

education faculty, parent workers § business specialists, 

etc. ).__ 
-Allbw each schbbl cbmmunity to determine who will fill 

vacancies which occur in its building. 
-All bw each schbol cbmmunity to decide how funds are 

ipeht in its buildings 
-Give individual schools the choice of adopting district 

accbuhtability procedures, or of adopting their own (in 

cooperation with district administrators). 
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Increase the possibilities for aoveMeht iunciig yttt-ipus _ 
educationai roles for educators within the district. In 
order to inspire continued professiohcil commitnent » 
contribution, and growth i educators heed options for 
varied roiep during their professional c&rcere 
jPossible associated potions: _ _ _ 

-Provide for the development of hew roles for teacher a^ 
specialists in a variety of educational tasks i suiph as 
media use, instructional use of computers 9 community 
1 iai 3on^ parent educator » ihservice/ orgahiiusat iohal 

development^ etc » __ _ _ _ 

-Recognize that out-of-classrobm roles do hot necessarily 
represent the first step of a career trajectory which 
assumes that they never return to the classrbbai* 
-Involve ail district educ with the direct 

instructional experiences of students.^ The nature of 
those building-level assignments ar«^ deters&ined 
collaboratively with the individual buildings. 
-Establish a system of different status and/or 

remuneration for different respbnsibilitifjs. 
-Design staff training and develbpnent programs to 
accompany new responsibilities. 

6. Overhaul educator preparation prbgrams sb that graduates 
are mor^Bf competent to educate students who are currently 
unders^^rved by traditional schoolingj^ At the same timet 
ensure that schools i collegesi and universities do r.ot 
function in isolation from one another* 
Possible associated actions: 

-Redesign responsibilities in colleges and universities 
so that district-based educators assume roles in 
colleges and universities (instruction^ research 9 
curriculum development! etei)i . 

-Create new roles in the schools for higher education 
faculty» including increased involvement of nbn- 
education- faculty in the life of schools i 

-Offer new types of learning experiences in higher 
education » particularly those which are relevant to 
world of schools » and which move away from classrbbm 
teacher as passive receiver of knowiedgei 

-Develop closer articulation among preparation prograuns 
for teachers of all specialties » counselors » and 
administrators* 

-Cbhsider changes in the traditional location of 
educators* and students* worksites. 
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10. Anatiyze poilcjr from the standpoint of its actuai tspac 
on underserved students. Governnsental regulation^ 
implicit and contractual agreeneiats, and the nores of a 
school or district often affect decisions and work 
against the effective education of children* 
Possible associated actionsj 

•Identify laws, policy, and procedures both within and 
outside the school building and district which work 
against the effective education of children. 

-Develop and impleiiient plans (such as seeking waivers, 
variances) which address these constraints. 

11. Increase the responsibility of all educators to meet the 
academic/ intellectual needs of each student. High rates 
of failure must be seen as unacceptable • Success for 
each student must be recognized as the goal of each 
teaching-learning interaction. 

Possible associated actions: 
-Expand purposeful and productive interaction between 

teachers and supporting professional personnel such as 

librarians, counselors, deans, psychologists, social 

workers, and attendance officers. 
-Educators employ a variety of teaching styles to meet the 

variety of student learning. styles • 
-Develop alternative curricula which reflect a variety of 

learning and teaching styles, and which show relevance 

and meaning to student lives. 



12. Strengthen district-wide curriculum policy which nurtures 
thinking and decision-making skills of students. The 
fundamental **ba8ic" skill required for participation in 
bur complex society is the ability to make sound 
decisions* 

Possible associated actions: 
-Students' educational experiences include decision-making 

opportunities both in school and in the larger community 
-Encourage educators to be models for questioning, 

critical thinking and decisibh-makihg* _ 
-Develop and employ a wide range of evaluation approaches 

and techniques which include opportunities _f or 

demonstrating problem-solving abilities. Coach students 

to improve the likelihood that they will be successful in 

these activities* 



Each of the twelve Core Cbmpbhehts requires different 
forms of participation from area educatbrs^ but all require 
some cbllabbratibn among educatbrs employed, in elementary-* 
secondary schools and those emplbyed in colleges and 
universities. Indeedji it requires much mbre intimate and 
sustained cbllabbratioh than has historically existed* A 
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Rochester Edtication eQanctl 

Supporting the development of the initial sites is a 
joint responsibility of the following organizations; 
Assbciatibh of School Administrators of Rochester, City 
School District of Rochester* Community Rpundtable^ 
Industrial Hanagement Council »* Nazareth College of 
Rochester, New York State Education Department, the 
Rochester Teachers Association, State University of New York 
College at Brockport, State University of New York College 
at Geheseof and the University of Rochester. 

Each of these institutions or organizations will be 
invited to endorse the principles described in this document 
and to doin in forming the "Rochester Education Council." 
Hembership on the Council requires a formal commitment from 
the governing body of each institution or organization. The 
chief executive officer will select ati official 
representative to the Council. Responsibility for 
coordinating the work of the Councilwith the parent body 
belongs to the representative. The Council would assume 
responsibility for selecting the initial Professional 
Development Sites from those nominated by the District # and 
for working with other educators to design and implement 
changesi At a later stage the Council will help to expand 
the number of Professional bevelbpmeht Sites. 

A major responsibility of the Council and of the 

Professional Development Sites themselves is to ensure that 

Professional Development Site becomes permanently 
established and that no site continuously operates with 
substantially greater resources than the other schools in 
its district. 



•To the reader not familiar with education in Rbchesteri it 
nay not be clear why two of those organizations (Industrial 
Management Council and Cpmmunity Rbuhdtable) would be 
included in a **respbn8e by educators^** since their names do 

not explicitly reflect their role and interest in 

education. In fact, these two orgahizatibhs § representing 
corporate and civic leadership in the Rochester region § 
have and continue to be a major force for improving 
educational opportunities for bur youth. They have 
participated in the develppment of this document and would 
continue their participation through the Rochester 
Education Council. 
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The fpllbwihg people took ah active part in the pfepdratioh 
this dbcuineht: 

|arbafa^Agbr4^ Assiatant Professor, University of Rochester 
Anne Allen, Teacher i Monroe Junior-Senior High School, City 

School District o , , 

Zelda Artsoh-Crichlow, ebhsulting Teacher (eleiaehtary) , Gity 

School District 
Roberto Burgos, Puerto Rican Youth Divisibn 
Ruth Danis, Project Management and Grants, City School 

District 

Beverly Davis i Director, Office of Staff Development, City 

School District 
Dan Drmacichi Resource Teacher, School Without Walls, City 

School District 

Ruth Fleischmahh, Executive Director, Marie C. and Joseph C. 

Wilson Foundation 
Sister Joseph Gilmary, Diocese of Rochester 

Lessie HamiltohrRose, Consulting Teacher (elementary) # City 

School District ^ 

Diane Hammarj Writing Resource Teacher, City School District 
Van Buren Hansford Jr., President, Hansford Manufacturing 
Corjp. 

Rachel Redding^ School Board, City Schbol District 
Guilbert Hentschke^ Dean, Graduate School of Education and 

Human Development^ University of Rocheiter 
Sister Marion Hoctor, Provost, Nazareth College of Rochester 
Walter Jahnke, Teacher, Wilson Magnet School, City Schbol 

District 

Robert Keller^ Xerox Corporation and business representative 

from the Community Round table 
Kathy tamb. Writing Resource Teacher, Edison Technical and 

Industrial institute 
Eleanore Larson, Professor Emerita, University of Rochester 
Dick tetvin. Principal, Avon Central School District 
Bill towe. Professor, University of Rochester 
Lew Marks, Program Administrator, School Without Walls. City 

School District 
William Marquardt, Teacher, East High School i City School 

District and Policy Board memberj Rochester Teacher Center 
Kay Marshman, Professor, Nazareth College of Rochester 
James McCulierj Executive Director, Action for a Better 

Community^ Inci 
Peter McWaiters, Superintendent, City School District 
Art Moore, Director of Rochester Brain Power Prbgram, 

Industrial Management Council and Rochester Chamber of 

Commerce* 

Joy Moss, Teacher, the Harley School and Assistant Professor, 

University of Rochester 
Rafaela O'Hara, Principal, School #8» City School District 
Pamela Pasley, Teacher, School #23, City School District 



